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~ AGRICULTURAL. 


———= 
From the Farmer’s Register. 


ON DRAINING. 
ADDRESSED TO YOUNG FARMERS, 


There is no one branch of practical far- 
ming which is more generally misunder- 
sood or neglected than draining. The 
dryness of our climate, and the small pro- 
portion of our soils that are both level and 
of aretentive nature, cause this evil to be 
limited in its iujurious effects, and to at- 
tract but little notice, compared to other 
defects in our husbandry. It may, and 
probably is the case, that many of our 
good farmers understand correctly the 
principles of draining wet lands, and exe- 
cute the different requisite processes in an 
eflicient and economical manner. But such 
cases are very rare in comparison to the 
many who are deficient both in theory and 
practice. It therefore seems to me, though 
not claiming to possess much knowledge 
on this subject, that even my imperfect 
views and experience may be serviceable 
to young farmers, and bad furmers—and 
let it be understood that my observations 
are designed for no others. Good farmers 
are requested to pass over the pages of the 
Farmers’ Register, which my desultory re- 
marks may occupy, and to pardon the wri- 
ter for so occupying them to their loss.— 
Another apology may be due to my read- 
els, for the unpolished form and manner 
of my writing : if so, I will make it now, 
and then be done with apologizing. In the 
first place, I have barely time to write even 
hastily and carelessly ; secondly, my mat- 
ter will not be of a kind to deserve much 
labor in embellishing, and lastly, perhaps 
with all the pains and care I could bestow, 
I could not make it appear much better. 

Drains or ditches are required for three 
different purposes, as follows: Ist. For 
collecting and discharging surplus rain wa- 
ter on land which is generally dry. 2d. 
“or conveying streams. 3d. For collect- 
ing springs oozing from the hills, and di- 
verting their course from the land below. 

Ditches of the first kind, of which I shall 
nNOw speak, are the easiest to make and 
keep in order, and are generally either o- 
mitted altogether, or made at double ex- 
pense, to serve but half their purpose. A 
drain js required wherever there is a nar- 
row depression of the surface of any land 
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nearly level, in which the water of heavy 
rains collect and remain until it slowly pas- 
ses off at the lower extremity, or soaks in- 
to the earth. Unless the loss of crop from 
|such a cause is almost certain, and the space 
of an extent too great to lose, it is general- 
rally left to take its chance for a dry sea- 
son, or gentle rains—by favor of which, 
the sink may sometimes remain dry enough 
through the summer. But usually, from 
excessive wetness, it costs double labor to 
till, and produces either a scanty crop, or 
none. When a ditch cannot be dispensed 
with, it is commonly cut by the spade thro’ 
the middle of the sink to its outlet, and the 
earth thrown on one or both sides of the 
ditch, in little separate hillocks, to let the 
water pass between them into the ditch. 
Every cleaning out of the ditch helps to 
convert these separate hillocks into a con- 
tinued bank on both sides—and that end 
is still faster reached by the soil being tur- 
ned towards the ditch by every ploughing, 
as horses do not (and cannot safely) cross 
such ditches with the plough. The trou- 
ble of stopping and turning the ploughs on 
reaching the ditch, and the margin thus 
lost or damaged on each side, amount to a 
serious disadvantage, even while the ditch 
serves properly as a drain to the adjacent 
ground: but ina few years that good is 
nearly or quite forfeited, by the margins 
of the ditch being so raised as to bank out 
the water, unless other means are used to 
prevent. 

Nearly all the trouble and loss caused by 
this slovenly mode of ditching, may be a- 
voided by using the plough in a proper 
manner to make and repair such drains.— 
Mark off the middle of the sink, through 
its whole length, and with shatever crook 
its course may have. Then plough a ‘land,’ 
the sides of which shall be parallel to and 
equidistant from the middle of the sink, 
and of course on that line will fall the wa- 
pas furrow made by the finishing of the 
ploughing. The width of the ‘land’ so 
ploughed may be from 10 to 30 yds. wide 
as a shallow or deeper drain is wanting— 
and very ofven, a single deep ploughing, 
with a careful running of the last furrows, 
will serve to drain the sink as effectually 
as a new ditch cut by the spade. In this 
case, the work costs almost nothing—as 
the ploughing should be given when the 
field is in the course of being broken up 
foracrop. If the mode of cultivation is 
in ridges crossing this drain, an additional 
ploughing of the same land should be giv- 
en immediately, which will doubly deep- 
en the water furrow forthe drain. But if 
the field is kept under flat cultivation, or 
in wide beds, that additional ploughing 
will scarcely be needed, as the drain may 
be easily and conveniently kept open, by 
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the field is broken up. Whatever may be 
the mode of cuhivation, the ploughs will 
cross this drain without the least difficulty, 
and there will be no land lost to cultiva- 
tion. The ditch will scarcely be observed 
(being merely a water furrow,) but in fact, 
the land on each side after a few years, 
slopes gently towards it for 10 yards per- 
haps, so that it is actually a drain of 20 
yards width. The earth carried into the 
furrow by ploughs running across will 
scarcely fill it too much in the tillage of a 
crop of corn: but if necessary, the earth 
so carried in, is easily thrown out by sho- 
vels, and may be scattered over the widely 
sloped margins, without fear of raising a 
bank. 

The poor level ridge lands, below the 
falls of our rivers, are full of shallow ba- 
sins, which though often dry in the sum- 
mer, are ponds of rain water all the winter 
and spring. These ponds are usually ina 
line along a wide shallow depression, de- 
scending towards one of its extremities.— 
As the wetness of the earth, and the roots 
of trees (when the land is first cleared,) 
would forbid the effectual use of the plough 
in such places, a narrow ditch must be cut 
with spades, and brought from the lower 
outlet, through the middle of the line of 
ponds, so as to draw off all the standing 
water. But as soon as the land is fit to re- 
ceive good ploughing (which will be by 
the beginning of the next course of crops,) 
a broad land as directed before should be 
marked off, taking the ditch as its middle, 
and ploughed out. The closing furrows 
will be probably as low as the bottom of 
the old ditch, and sweep away all appear- 
ance of it, and leave it passable by ploughs 
and carts, though more serviceable than 
when it was a barrier to both. In short, 
in all situations of this kind, the plough 
seems to efface the ditches, while it renders 
them most efficient. The suderiority of 
these drains, in cheapness and efficiency, 
to those cut in the best manner by the 
spade may be easily conceived, by suppos- 
ing a piece of flat and wet soil to be thrown 
into wide and high beds with clean and 
deep water furrows, in the usual manner, 
by the plough—and compared with simi- 
lar lands ploughed level, andthen divided 
into beds by narrow trenches being dug 
between with spades. Every piece of well 
bedded flat land has in every water furrow 
such a drain as I have recommended. 

In bedded level land, there will be many 
slight depressions, which even when so 
shallow as to be scarcely perceptible, will 
hold water after heavy rains, and destroy 
the growth of winter crops. If the beds 
prevent the opening of drains across entire- 
ly by the plough, at least it may commence 
and forward the spade work for these pla- 
ces.—These grips (as such temporary drains 
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are called) should be opened only a little 
deeper than the water furrows which cross 
them, as soon as the field is sowed in 
wheat. They may be quite effectual as 
drains, without being wide or deep enough 
to obstruct the future ploughing of the 
field. 

The next kind of ditches are carriers of 
streams, and serve to drain the adjacent 
land by sinking the level of the stream in 
ordinary times, and more or less prevent- 
ing its overflowing its ee when swol 
len by rains. These ditches are required 
in almost every alluvial bottom, forined by 
and subject to the inundations of streams 
passing through: unless the body of water 
is too great to be manageable by such 
means. , 


The streams in lower Virginia may be 
divided into twokinds: Ist. Such as have 
su little fall in their course, as to form 
swamps, by overflowing, or at least satura- 
ting with water all the low grounds dar- 
ing the winter and wet seasons, and thus 
making the land a worthless quagmire at 
all times. 2d. Such as have enough fall 
tu leave the low ground firm and even dry 
in ordinary times, except where injured 
by springs, or other water than that con- 
vevred by the main stream. 


The first class of streams are much the 
most important, on account of the many 
extensive bodies of swamp land which re- 
main net oaly worthless, but nuisances in 
several respects, and particularly as nurse- 
ries of disease ; though no Lands are rich- 
er, or could be brought into profitable use 
and cultivation, so easily and cheaply, 
compared to the great gain that would be 
obtained. Still, it will be unnecessary 
for me to treat on this branch of draining 
at length. In this point only, there ts 
nothing to object to as faulty in the prac- 
tice of individuals —for our laws (indirect- 
ly but effectually) forbid all such extensive 
drainings—and thus, our goverrninent 
shows a degree of negligence or stupidity 
—(it deserves no milder name—) which 
surpasses all of which evidence can be 
found in individual operations, When our 
country was first settled, it seems probable 
that these swamps were comparatively dry 
and the streams unobstructed except by 
the dais constructed by beavers. But ev- 
ery operation of our ctwilized population 
las served still more to raise, obstruct and 
stugnate the waters. The only profit yet 
drawn from the swamps, has been by get- 
ting lumber from the large cypresses and 
other timber trees. In cutting down these 
trees, their tops are often thrown into the 
course of the stream, where each serves to 
cateh all the leaves and other floating rub. 
bish, until it forms a dam, and raises, and 
often diverts the stream, to a new bed. 
The current is at no time sufficientl 
strong to remove such obstructions, ma 
haw it may be spread over a flat of half 
a mile in width and every one remains, 
until covered over with a deposite of mud. 
The law permits any land owner to add to 
these obstructions at his will—but’(in ef- 
fect) refuses the right to use the only means 
for bringing into profitable culture these 
great tracts of rich land, and of restoring 
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healih to the neighboring farins, which 


they now infect with bilious diseases- 
[To be continued .} 
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DRAINING. 

This subject treated of in the first page of to- 
day’s paper, ie one of no- small interest to the 
farmers of this country ; or rather it is a sub- 
ject which will be one of no small interest. At 
present, perhaps, land is so plenty that little at- 
tention is paid to our low lands, our bogs and 
They. are generally left. untouched 
and considered as blots upon the soil, and a- 
voided accordingly, when. in fact they are in 
most places the most fertile parts of the coun- 
try. ‘Phe time will come when they will rise 
in value and’ be eagerly sought after. Indeed, 
that time should be now, for it would’ be much 
better if some of the labor which is now bes- 
towed upon adjacent lands was bestowed upon 
the bogs, we are persuaded that the return 
would. soon be amply repaid. The roles laid 
down in the eommunication referred to may 
perhaps be @ little too local, but nevertheless 
the general precepts may become valuable. 
No particular and definite rules can be haid 
down to suit every location, and the judgment 
must of course be exercised and brought to con- 
sider all the circumstances necessary. for obvia_ 
ting the flow of the water. 

The graud object of draining isto get the 
command and control of the water—to take it 
from the places in which it is not wanted and 
to put it were itis needed more—or to pass it 
off out of the way. These swamps and low 
lands are the spoils,derived, if we may so speak ,. 
by the waters from the uplands, They are 
the collection of particles that have been car” 
ried down for a long series of years by the 
streams, and rains, and rivulets, and deposited 
in their present beds—of course tliey are the 
best part of the soil—the cream, as it were, of 
the highlands,. They will vary in fertility ac- 
cording to-situation. Those that are situated 
at the foot of high bills and mountains, are in 
general not so deep & fertile as those not so sit- 
uatedk ‘Phe streams which conveyed them 
down were more rapid and of course did not 
leave so thick a deposit as they would had they 
moved. with less velocity ; besides the springs 
on the sides and at the foot of these elevations 
are cold, and reduce the temperature ef the 
soil into whica.they flow. On the contrary, 
those deposits which are not surrounded by 
high and steep declivities, and that have a la- 
zy crooked stream, sluggishly moving through 
them, are more deep and fertile—the particles 
have time to settle—they form a greater 
amount of fertile matter, and. where the water 
can be controled and regulated, make very ex- 
cellent and valuable soils. ‘Phousands and 
tens of thousands of acree of this kind of land’ 
are to be found in the State laying idle— the} 


swamps. 





hauats of snakes, moschetoes, and bull-frogs, 


full of noisome weeds, when instead “ar 
they might be waving with exuberant CPops of 
grass and corn, & administering health confor, 
and happiness, instead of distress aud disease 


CLOVER CULTURE. 

We would again jog the elbows of OUF read. 
ers in regard to the culture of this Valuable 
vegetable as a means of ameliorgting anq fert). 
lizing the soil, by calling their attention to the 
communication transferred from the Genesee 
Farmer. We have seen some crops now grow. 
ing upon a clover lay, and they are uncom. 
monly fine,.and although the season may hare 
had great share in their present 800d -appearan. 
ces, yet a comparison of them with others treg. 
ted in a different manner will at once CONVinee 
the most careless observer of the value of this 
kind of dressing, If then the farmer can gioy 
hig own manure so advantageously, he certain- 
ly should not be so backward in the practice 


Woor.— Wool seems to be taking a rise,— 
Most of the clip in New-York has been bought 
up at 50 cents per pound, and shipped to Eng- 
land. We are inclined to think that specula- 
tors in this county have had too great a harvest 
out of the wool-grower, 


Inon.— Large deposites of this valuable min. 
eral are found in different section of our state, 
One of the best that we know of is in Buckfield, 
Oxford county, about a mile from the village 
on the Partsroad. Itis the real mountain ore, 
or more properly speaking, the magnetic ox- 
ide of iron, and very sich. Why have wot 
some of our capitalists set up. a furnace there 
long ago? Report saith, that when it was first 
discovered some of the Massachusetts Iron 
Founders came down and bought the ore, pro- 
fessing that they wished’ to set up a furnace 
immediately in the neighborhood. To encour- 
age the scheme the proprietor sold it low; but 
when they had obtained. possession they deoar- 
ted— pushed their own fires at home with in- 
creased zeal, and keptthe Buckfield ore where 
Nature deposited. it. 
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For the Maine Farmer. 
LETTER FROM MAJOR JACK DOWNING 
ON FLOUR. 

Mr. Houmes, away Down East, the man what 

edits the Maine Furmer, the ouly Agricullural 
« paper in the State of Maine. 
As [ have got back to Portland it will be ex- 
pected that I should say something about Ag- 
riculure. 1 went down to Augusta tother day 
to.see if L could’nt get pay for my apples that 
L trusted out winter afore last ; and what you 
think I seed? almost every man I met hada 
barre! of four. Says I to Esrael, whiat dus this 
mean ? we Downingviile chaps up in the south 
west part of Downingville never used ‘o by 
this ere stuff. We started frony your office 
and had’nt got more than forty rods, when we 
saw a fine !usty farmer with a barrel of this 
stuff in a-waggon ; being an old acquamtance 
of mine I said to him—says I, where have yee 
ben ? to New York to miil, was the reply. | 
went on.and almost every man I met was !0 
the same situashua till L got down to the Cap- 
ital, and there it was a site to behold. Teams, 
Stages, Chaises and waggons ;. and dearbons, 
vessels, hagdcarts and trucks, besides a grea 
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id thereos a 
Pops oy vany lugging and tagging by land. Thinks I 
h, Conifer, MM ge come in the rite ‘time, for if we had come a 
dise, week sooner We should not found any body in 
~ the whole country, for they were all gone to 
vow York to mill. 4 then stript off my coat 
OUF rea ind took my stasion on the side ofthe road, and 
Relea, amy fore finger ginst the side of my nose 
Uable {ip coltect my thots,) and began—Genilemen 
and fer). nis wont Go ; New York és growing rich and 
ON to the iqcreasing in population, and we are growing 
Genesee ;, and now wirat’s the reason on’t? Be- 
W Broy cause we dont raise our own Bread stuff. Its 
; because we go there to mill,—why gentlemen, 
UNcom. fr shame ; the President wouldnt come any 
OY hare (yrther than Boston, there they told him Mas- 
Pearan. gachusetts didnt raise her own bread —says he, 
FS trea, j wont go to Maine, for there we shall starve 
nee ot have to live on smoked herrins. He says 
- ou shant have any offices down bere if you 
Of this yout raise your own flour, We say he remo- 
LD grow ved the deposites to make distress; says he, 
ertain- j'll see if 1 cant make them work and raise 
Ctice their own bread. 1’ve heard grandmother say 
that old Mr. Getchell used to go from Down- 
rise. ingville to Gardner to mill. Po, says I, thats 
bought nothing, our grandfathers were nothing to what 
8 foks are now; for we go clear to New-York to 
> Eng. will The old lady looked,astounded as they say 
eCule- to congress—says she, Jack, you lie; who ev- 
arvest erwent there to mill? I told her the Parson 
of the parish and both Deacons, and nine-tenths 
of the inhabertants ; why grandmam, I'll tell 
» min. you what I see tother day. Well, tother day, 
state | met an old tnan of my acquaintance who came 
| over thurty miles from home on his way to New 
field, York to get a grist; and he met a man rite 
illage from there who had got more than he wanted, 
| ore, and he let him have a half barrel, and the old 


wan hanled out every cent he had in the world 
and it lacked 7 cents of paying for it. The 
old lady acknowledged I was right, and asked 
pardun for givin me the lie. Aud now gentle- 
men we can raise our own wheat as cheap as 
we can raise any thing ; this country is well 
calkulated for a wheat country, What would 
be the effect of a large long quantity of fresh 
water on the climate in any country ? would it 
not make it cooler in the spring and warmer in 
the fall? Now wheat grows best in cool wea- 
ther: new for manure for wheat, when we re- 
ceived our land from the hand of Nature it 
would bear wheat—it then was manured by de- 
cayed vegetable matter, Now let us put it in 
the same state it was then, by plowing in green 
crops; you know what I mean—take and keep 
all the cattle out of a field, and get up all the 
grass you can, then the last of June or first of 
July, take and plow it in—be careful to turn 
the furrows flat, harrow it, ard roll it enuff 
to keep the grass from growing, and next spring 
sow it with wheat, and I will warrant you not 
‘0 goto N. York for flour. I hope next time 
| come to the capital of this great State, to be 
able to get a dinner on Maine flour ; and the 
Governor says he dont think it much of an hon- 


or to be Governor of a state that doat raise her 
own bread. 


And now I must leave you, gentlemen, ho- 
ping that you will raise your own wheat here- 
aller, By this time a great collection had got 
round me; some said that I was crazy, others 
that ! was drunk and mad, and so on. One 
man trader, took a mighty cunnin hint, and 
© steps up to me and axes me if I didnt want 
* barrel of flour—I told him no: said he, Ill 
give you a barrel. I then for the first time felt 
"y dander rise—I raised my cane, you know 
Congress foks always walk with a cane, and 
Said, what, me a barrel of flour !'—Farmer 
. oWning a barrel of flour!—you impudent 

retch ; with this my cane began to lower, and 
should have struck bim had I not perceived 
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he was faust sinking back to his native nothing- 
ness, Says 1, it would be more disgraceful for 
Major Downing to be seen with a barrel of 
flour than witha jug of rum, 1 have a kind 
o’notion of takin your paper, and would recom- 
mend it to every farmer in the state. I find 
in the vicinity of that paper that they are a 
sabber day’s journey ahead of any other town 
in the State as to farming. 

If you should print this in the Farmer, vou 
must knock off the nots so that they wont stick 
into any body, only scrach a little coz they 
dont raise wheat enuff. Well, as 1 was saying, 
if you print this ere piece dnd focks like it, 
you shall hear from me agin. 


I remain your loving triend, 
FARMER DOWNING, 
attas JACK DOWNING, Major. 


N. B. Why cant we swap papers? 1 see 
you sell your papers for four cents apiece, and 
I sell mine for fourpence-happenny apiece. — 
Now if you will send me your paper and 2 and 
4 cents apiece, 1’ll send you the Downing Ga- 
zelte. Major Jack Downina. 

We should really like to “trade” with the Ma- 
jor, but being an Editor, we could not for the life 
of us raise so much cash as he asks to boot; but 
if the Major will come to Cattle Show next fall, 
we'll give him a night’s lodging by way of pay- 
ing the difference, and as much potatoe & dump- 
ling to eat as he needs while he stays.--Ep. 





The following communications are valuable 
as conveying new and successfully practical 
information. If our farmers can make the 
scythe answer instead of the sickle, and can 
thereby cut more grain in a day, with more 
ease, surely another great obstacle to the ma- 
king Maine the producer of her own bread will 
be surmounted. A great objection to the cul- 
tivation of more wheat has been, the amount 
of labor required for harvesting and threshing. 
Threshing machines have done away one part 
of the trouble, and we hope the scythe will do 
away the other. The plan of sowing oats with 
winter wheat strikes us as being both ingenious 
and highly advantageous, They will serve as 
a cloak in winterand food in summer. Try its 
farmers—try it by all means. Suffer no sug- 
gestion, no hint, no experiment to escape you 
and remain unpracticed, until success crown 
your efforts, and Maine is free from the re- 
proach, as Jack Downing says, of “ going to 
New-York to mill.” 

For the Maine Farmer. 

CUTTING WiiEAT WITH A SCYTHE. 


Mr. Hotmes,—I noticed in the Maine Far- 
mer of July 25th, an article by James Far- 
quharson of Scotland, on the use of the com- 
mon scythe as a substitute for the sickle. For 
three years past I have had the common scythe 
fixed as described in this article, and confirm 
all that is said of the economy of time in cut- 
ting grain by this instrument, 

lt was first made known to me by a per- 
son born and bred in Devonshire, who has liv- 
ed with me nearly four years, As the mode 
of fixing the scythe will be more easily under- 
stood by seeing one, I have caused an old 
scythe to be prepared and send it to be exhib- 
ited by you in such a manner as you may see 
At.* The height of the bow must depend upon 
the state of the grain. My wan so lays his 
grain that there is no difficulty, nor loss of 
grain in gathering and binding the same into 
sheaves. He has for a great many years seen 








the scythe used instead of the sickle. His sis- 
ter married a Scotchman and left the west of 
England for Scotland about 17 years since, 
which is about the time that the scythe for rea- 
ping was introduced into Scotland. The guard 
is put into the ring that secures the scythe to 
the snaith ; where the ring is too smal!, a sta- 
ple about 24 inches back of the ring in the 
snaith will be needed to insert one end of the 
bow, and where the other end of the bow is in- 
serted into the snaith and wedged, it may be 
tied down. I prefer the former, Where wheat is 
very stout and the heads heavy, I prefer the 
sickle; but a man with any skill will soon see 
whether the scythe will answer. 


Winter Wueart, &c.—<As the time for sow- 
ing winter grain is not distant, I shall state to 
you the course that I pursue. 1 usually sow 
on oat or barley stubble where twelve pounds 
of clover seed to the acre has been sown for 
manure as a dressing. I endeavor to finish all 
that 1 do to the ground by the first of Septem- 
ber. Ifsown by the 20th of August lf should 
prefer it, when the ground 1s WELL PREPARED 
WITH THE PLOUGH AND HaRRow. ‘The wheat 
is sown, being prepared as stated below. ‘The 
quantity of seed is from one-half to two bushels 
per acre, and [ mix with it a bushel and a half 
of oats, and on the acre I spread or sow from 
one and a half to two hogsheads of lime. After 
harrowing with a second sized harrow, the 
field is rolled well. The use of the oats is to 
protect the wheat in the winter, and in the 
spring, as they are a tender vegetable and kil- 
led by the frost, they are easily converted into 
manure or food for the crop that is growing 
by sowing about a bushel of plaster to the acre. 

The wheat should be prepared for sowing in 
the following manner: A strong brine is made 
in a tub, and the wheat gradually poured into 
it, and what floats after the seed is thoroughly 
wet is skimmed off. The brine in then weak- 
ened with water, and the wheat is left to soak 
twelve or more hours; the brine is then drain- 
ed off, the wheat thrown in a pile on the barn 
floor to drain further, and lime or plaster mix- 
ed with the seed, and it is then sown. This is 
a sure preventive of the smut, and ascertained 
to a certainty by preparing smufty WHEAT IN 
THIS WAY FOR THE CROP and sowing a SMALL 
QUANTITY UNPREPARED. ‘The crop was FREE 
From smMuUT. The unprepared was very 
SMUTTY. 


Cerery.—I think that I have adopted a bet- 
ter and less expeusive mode of raising celery. 
The last year was my first experiment ; and 
the plant was uncommonly fine and well blea- 
ched. InsTeap or a TRENCH I caused the 
ground that is to be planted to be well prepared 
with old manure mixed with the soil, and put 
the plants on the level of the ground, if any 
thing rather raised. Thus the young and ten- 
der plant has the warmth of the sun, to promote 
vegetation not only when first planted, but also 
during the whole season. All the trouble that 
we have after this,is to fix a board on each side, 
and as the plant grows fill it in first with soi, 
then with saNnD, putting up a second board as 
the growth requires it. 

As it is too late for this season to pursue this 
course, | shall be prepared to add the experi- 
ence of this year to the praetice of the next. 
This season was rather cold and unfavorable, 
when the celery was first planted out. My 
celery cultivated in this way was uncommonly 
fine and well bleached. The sand bleaches 
without producing mildew from too much mois- 
ture, Your Ob’t Serv’t, 

Crartes Vaucuan. 

Hallowell, July 28th, 1834. 


* The scythe can be seen at the Farmer office —Ep. 
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From the American Traveller. 
GEOLOGY. 
Felspar, quartz, mica, and hornblende, com- 
pose much the greatest part of the rocks in N. 


England. Granite, gneiss, and mica slate, are | 
composed entirely of the three first. Granite | 


and gneiss are composed of the same ingredi- | fords an abundance of wholesome food for every 


ents, and differ only in their proportions, and 
arrangement. In granite the felspar predomi- 
nates, and the mica is scattered promiscuously, 
without any regularity in its arrangement.— 
Goeiss is usually of a finer texture than gran- 
ite, quartz is frequently more abundant than 
felspar, and the mica arranged so nearly in one 
direction as to give the rock a slaty structure. 
Gneiss is consequently slaty granite. As it 
splits with greater ease and smfoother surface 
than granite, the one is preferable to the other 
for floors, sidewalks, bridges, aud many other 
purposes to which these rocks are applied.— 
One instance is known of a slab of gneiss 60 
feet in length, being split with great ease, and 
with a surface so smooth as to require little or 
no hammering. In another instance a small 
charge of powder split a block of gneiss 16 feet 
in length, and with a surface so smooth as not 
to vary a quarter of an inch in its whole length. 
A block of granite was never split so easy or 
so smooth. 

Mica Stare differs from gneiss in its con- 
taining no felspar, and in being still finer in 
its texture; the quartz and mica being so inti- 
mately mixed and blended, as not to be readily 
distinguished. It is less hard than gneiss, and 
frequently undulating in its surface, and conse- 
quently less valuable for many purposes, to 
which both rocks are applied. 

HorNEBLENDE is not an essential ingredient 
in either of the three rocks above mentioned, 
but enters largely into two others, found in vast 
deposits in several places in New England. 

In GREENSTONE, the most abuudant rock in 
the vicinity of Boston, and the only one which 
gives grandeur and beauty to the scenery about 
New Haven, hornblende predominates. The 
ingredient combined with hornblende to form 
greenstone, is felspar. ‘These two ingredients 
form not only greenstone, but they are the on- 
ly ones essential in sienite,which next to green- 
stone, is the most abundant rock within twenty 
miles of Boston, The Quincy sienite, how- 
ever, contains more or less quartz, which in 
most of the specimens used in this city is of a 
brighter color than the felspar, that being of a 
redish complexion and constituting the greater 
part of the rock. The hornblende is black or 
dark green, and cannot be mistake for quartz 
or felspar in any of the building materials in 
this city, though it sometimes resembles mica 
in its external appearance, but can be immedi- 
ately distinguished from it, by applying the 
point of a knife,the mica being much the sof- 
est and weadily split and separated into fine 
scales. The soil adjoining greenstone ané sien- 
ite, is generally more barren than that in the vi- 
cinity of granite, gneiss, or mica slate. 

These fine strata of rocks constitute nearly 
all the large deposites in New England. The 
other N. England rocks, some of which are 
abundant in a few places, are slate, grey wacke, 
sandstone, lime, soapstone, porphry and amyg- 
daleid. 

Scmaca Berries.—I think you will be inter- 
ested to learn that in an examination of the ber- 
ries of the Sumach (Rhus Glabra,) with which I 
have been for some time occupied, | have discov- 
ered a vegetable acid of properties so peculiar as 
1 think will entitle it to be regarded as new. It 
exists in the juice in large quantities, combined 
with lime, forming a compound of great beauty 
when puriGed and crystalized,and of a very agree- 
able acid flavor.—[{Vrof. Rogers, in the Farmers’ 
Register. ] ' 





| From the Genesee Farmer. | 
ON THE CULTURE OF CLOVER. 


Few things have contributed more largely to 
the modern improvement of husbandry, than the 
introduction of clover, in connection with the ro- 
tation of crops. This plant serves to amebiorate 
and fertilize the soil, and at the same time it af- 


description of farm stock. Whether left out for 
winter stores, for soiling in the yard, or fed offby 
stock, but few crops surpass it in the quantity of 
cattle food which itaffurds. Although cultivated 
in Holland and Flanders from an eerly period, 
with great advantage, it was not intreduced into 
Great Britain till the 16th cemtury. At present, 
clovers enter largely into the snecession of crops 
there, on all soils, and in every productive course 
of management. They were principally instru- 
mental in giving to Flanders its high celebrity, 
as an agricultural country, greatly in advance, in 
improvement, of the states around it. ‘The clover 
system has converted some ol the poorest districts 
of Englane into the most produetive and profita- 
ble. Iu the United States it is comparatively of 
recent introduction ; and even az this day its bene- 
fits are but partially appreciated or applied as they 
ought to be. In connection with gypsum, clover 
fits became a sulject of notice and culture in the 
counties about Philadelphia, and in the county of 
Dutchess, some forty years ago; and we are 
much indebted to the example and writings of 
Chancellor Livingston, Judge Peters, and other 
gentlemen of learning, wealth and enterprize, for 
the improvement and wealth which it has confer- 
red on our land. Many of our farmers have yet 
much to learn, before they can realize the full be- 
nefits which it is eapable of affording in the pro- 
fits of the farm. Although botanists enumerate 
nearly fifty species of the clover family, our pre- 
sent remarks are intended to apply merely to the 
common red kind, ( T'rifolium pratense.) 

There are three faults in the management of 
clover, which we design briefly to notice, in refer- 
ence to alternate husbandry. These are, 

}. Joo little seed is usually sown.—The object 
of the clover crop is to procure a cheap food for 
avimals and plants. Few if any crops surpass it 
in the quantity which it affords of these,—and 
few exhaust the fertility of the svil less. One 
farmer sowe four to six pounds of seed to the 
acre and gets in return a thin but coarse crop of 
hay or pasture. Another sows ten to fourteen 
pounds, obtains double the burthen of the first, 
and at a trifling extra expense of less than a dol- 
lar to the acre for seed, while his Jand is doubly 
benefitted by the green crop to be ploughed in- 
From ten to fourteen pounds of seed should be 
sown to the acre, whether the objeet be to benefit 
the stock orthe land. The product will be some- 
wiiat in the ratio of the seed sown ; and the ad- 
vantages ef heavy stocking, both im the hay and 
to the soil, will far out balance the cost of the ex- 
tra seed, 

2. Clover lays are permilted to remain too long 
before they are breught under the plough.—The 
common clover is a biennial, or at most a trienni- 
al plant; ana if not ploughed under before the 
third year, its advantages to the soil, as a green 
crop, are mostly, or wholly lost ; while, after the 
second year, it adds very little to the crop of hay. 
But if turned under the first or second year, it 
furnishes to the soil a great quantity of vegetable 
matter, the true food of plants. It not only serves 
as manore, but it benefits mechavically. Its tap 
roots penetrate and divide the soil, and as they 
decay, render it friable, and permeable to heat, 
air, and moisture. A well set clover lay imparts 
to the soil as much benefit, in our opinion, as ten 





loads of yard manure to the acre. When a 
broadcast crop is to be followed by a tillage crop, 
as corn, potatoes, or smal} grain, there is mani- 
festly a decided advantage in stocking it with clo- 
ver, though it is to be turned under the ensuing 
fall or spring. 


in succession, with manifest advantage. 


a 
bad.—The object to be obtained is tor Z. 
hay in the cheapest and best manner, Tha - 
mon practice of spreading clover from ive ~~ 
causes the leaves and blossoms to Cry and am 
ble, ere the haulm or stalks are su fficieni| ae 
Thus either the finer parts of the hay a 
the crop is housed with so much Moisture “pd 
cause it to heat, and often to spoil. Clover sho . 
only be spread when it has become wet I the 
swath, and should be gathered again befo cas 


re tl 
leaves dry and crumble. Both these evils Ss 
e . a 
be avoided, and labor saved withal, by curing nu 
- E th 


grass wholly in swath andcock. After experi 
cing the serious disadvantagss of the old method 
i adopted the one | am about to recommend 4 i 
have pursued it satisfactorily ten or a dozen ~ 
My practice has been, to leave the clover io we 
in the swaths, or to make grass cocks the om 
(lay, so as to secore the dried portions from the 
dew. That which is not put into cocks the first 
day, is thus secured the second day, or as soon , 
it has become partially dried. These grass oath 
are permitted to stund one, two or three days “. 
cording as the weather is, and as the curing bee. 
cess has progressed, when they are Opened a 
nine or ten o’clock on a fair day, the hay turne 
over between eleven and three, and soon afie 
turning gathered again for the cart. Thus cured 
the hay is perfectly bright and sweet, and hardiy 
a blossom or leaf wasted. Some care is required 
in making the cocks. The grass is collected wi) 
forks and placed on dry ground, between the 
swaths, in as small a compass as eonvenient a 
the base, say two or three teet in diameter, ayd 
rising in a cone to the hight of four or five {ver, 

The advantages of this mode of curing clover 
are, 

1. The labor of spreading from the swath ie 
saved. 

2. The labor of the hand rake is abridged or 
may be wholly dispensed with, if the horse rake 
is used to glean the field when ihe bay jis taken 
off—the forks sufficient to collect it tolerably cleen 
in the cocking process. 

3. It prevents in a great measure, injury from 
dew and rain—for these cocks, if rightly con- 
structed, (not by rolling) will sustain a rain of 
some days—that is, they have done this with me 
—without heating or becoming more than super- 
ficially wet. 

4. Clover hay made in this way may almort 
invariably be housed in good condition ; and if 
rain falls after the grass is mown, the quality of 
hay is sufficiently superior to what it would be un- 
der the old process of curing. 

The rationale is this: The outside of the clover 
parts with much ofits moisture while in swath ; 
and what is called sweating in cock, is merely 
the passage of moisture remaining in the succu- 
lent stocks, to their exterior, and to their leaves 
and blossoms—it is a diffusion—an equalization 
of the remaining moisture in the cock, When 
this has taken place, evaporation is greatly facil- 
itated, and the whole mass acqutres a unilorm 
dryness, on opening the cocks to the influence of 
the sun and winds, if too long an exposure is 
guarded against. Evaporation progresses in the 
cocks, after the hay is gathered for the cart, and 
during the operation of loading and unloading.— 
Cultivator. B. 


From the New England Farmer 
IMPROVED METHOD OF SOWING DELI- 
CATE FLOWER SEEDS. 


Mr Barrettr—I have frequently experienced 
much difficulty in cultivating some kinds of a0 
nual seeds, such asthe Golden Coreopsis, Crep' 
Ice Plant and others. In sowing such seeds !"'8 
necessary that the earth should be made very fine 
which only renders it much more liable to pack 
and the rain soon beats it down so firmly that 
the seeds when begmning to vegetate, are unable 
to raise it, and consequevtly perish. The a. 
ing also being thio, a warm sun soon bakes it Ys 





We estimate its value, as manure, to say noth- | and the seeds are also /iable to be destroyed bY 
ing of the pasture it affords, at from five to ten} heat, and want of moisture. 
dollars per acre, while the cost of the seed does| difficulties, | have adopted 
not ordinarily exceed one dollar. 1 have sown|simple and effectual remed oa 
rye and clover, upon a piece of poor sandy land | sown in patches, I take a piece of newspape ‘- 


for which | bad no manure to spare, three years | bout the size of the patch t oe 
ing it on the carpet, or sowe other soft place; 


T'o obviate there 
the following very 
y- If the seeds are 


o be covered, and 14 


d dara 











3. The common method of curing clover hay is| puncture it quite thick!y with a large size 
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———— 
ing needle, which operation can be per formea 
jn a very few minutes. This paper is then laid 
over the patch, and confined at the edges by a 
few smnall stones or pegs ; and it will lie so close 
to the ground, especially if it be wet immediate- 
ly afterwards, as be in no danger of being distur- 
bed by the wind. All the rain that falls upon the 
per will gradually ooze through it, and the 
round being thus protected from the sun, will be 
constantly moist, warm and light. Neither will 
the paper be any obstruction to the shooting of 
the young plants, as they can raise it with ease, 
though it ought to be entirely removed as soon 
as they have penetrated the surface. Another 
advantage of this method is, that m case of dry 
weather, the smallest seeds thus protected, whe- 
ther they be sowed in pots or borders, may be 
freely watered with any common watering-pot. 
Ifthe seeds be sowed in drills, the paper is to be 
cut in strips, and punctured along the middle, a- 
bout the same width as that of the space occupi- 
ed by the seeds. 

] have conversed with many persons upon this 
subject, to all of whom the above described meth- 
od was entirely new, and if you think it will be 
any service to others, you are at liberty to make 
it public. 

Yours respectfully, 

Marlboro’, July 18th, 1834. 


Henry Wiitrams. 





Som the Boston Courier. 
HAY MAKING. 


Good hay weather is a joyful season for the far- 
mer, for it calls up all those energies that are apt 
to slumber over a winter’s fire while the earth is 
covered with snow. The days are the longest in 
the year, but they are too short for his labors. 
If he had the power of Joshua, he would in a good 
hay day command the sun to stand still. Is there 
a sight in creation morally and physically so beau- 
tiful as a wide meadow spotted with white shirts 
(a mower in all of them) as the ocean is gemmed 
with sails—or an expanse of hay cocks, like scat- 
tered Hindoo dwellings; each one raked and 
thatched so that the rain cannot enter. 

There is no prettier implement than a scythe, 
and there is no better employment than to swing 
it. It is creditable even to “ rake after.” There 
is a moral sublimity in cutting down tall grass,— 
it partakes of the task of Azrael—it is a good be- 
ginning for a soldier, & general, a hero—but it 
would be a better end. 

History is silent as to the implements of Cincin- 
natus, except his plough, which no doubt turned 
a respectable furrow ; but there is no doubt that 
the * Old Roman,” had a scythe like Time’s, that 
would cuta glorious swath, and a rake that would 
turn up a winnow like a range of hills. His piteh- 
fork must have been a model. But the Romans 
had no newspapers, and therefore few of their ad- 
vertisements or other familiar matters have reach- 
ed us, 

The shepherds of Chaldea never watched the 
skies, as our farmers scrutinize them in hay time. 
Hay day is to them pay day. This is the only 
time in the year when they have to do the work 
of thirty daysinthree. It is the nearest approach 
their good genius permits them, to the three days 
of grace, (so hard in fact, though so smooth in 
sound) of their city brethren. Do all these city 
relatives understand the worth of a dollar? Do 
they know how much labor and trust in Provi- 
dence go to the raising of a bushel of corn? Do 
they ucderstand that a farmer gives for a cord of 
wood, * standing,” a matter of two dollars ; that 
he cuts it, carries it to the city, twenty miles with 
“four cattle,” supports them and himself two days 
tpon the road, and sells his merchandize, with 
his labor and that of his cattle for eight dollars ? 

Are they informed that a son of the soil! sur- 
renders himself, soul and body, with all the 
“thews and sinews of a man,” to cut down an 
acre of grass, tossit about with a fork, gather it 
With a rake, and load it with a pitehfork--and all 
this from the rising to the setting of the sun--for 
the consideration of six shillings,--one dollar; 
why the very fatted calf, that seldom bleeds for 
hospitality on the prodigal’s return, brings in the 
market but about eight dollars, exclusive of his 

ead which is his best part like a philosopber’s-- 
and yet householders in the city, who never drove 
the cows to pasture. of milked them at-home— 
who never churned an hour in their ill spent 
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lives, will higgle in the market for acent in a 
pound of butter or a quarter of veal ! 

We have had two kinds of fortune, and some- 
thing too much of one. We have stuck type and 
made hay--breathed the smoky air of an office, 
and inhaled the clear exhilarating gas of the mea- 
dows. We have heard the town crier and the 
bobalink--and in spite of the bell we prefer the 
bird. 

If any wight less fettered can get away, let 
him flee from the city,to the country, If he car- 
ry away the dispepsia, he will not bring it back, 
if he visit the haymakers. If he lack appetite let 
him carry at noon (the fashionable hour of dining) 
the dinuer to the mowers. He will find balf a 
dozeu ef them expectant, and recumbent under a 
maple tree. They will welcome his approach 
with asincere but acompound fervor, They will 
hovor him while they investigate the contents of 
his basket and a huge one itis. If we should be 
called upon to do this tomorrow, it would be a 
welcome suminons, and according to Byron, 


** We should but do as we have done before.” 


O dura messorum illia. O for the appetite of 
the mowers--what immense pan of baked beans 
vanish before it--and the bones of the quarter of 
lamb are so polished that Towser declines them. 
There is nothing left though much was provided. 
A haymaker is thrifiy and wastes nothing, for he 
considets it not waste to apply things bountifully 
to their uses,and provisions were made to be con- 
suined, as much as he was born to consume them, 


From the Genesee Farmer. 


CANADA THISTLES. 


This troublesome weed may be destroyed by 
crevping the land which is encumbered with it 
with buckwheat. The thistle is biennial, and the 
philosophy of its destruction consists in so culti- 
vating your land as that none of the plant shall 
ripen any of its seed. Buckwheat is put into the 
ground about the 20th of June, and tillage at that 
tine will prevent the spring growth of the thistle 
from ripening. It will grow again, but will fail 
to ripen, the crop being cut off in the fall when 
the second growth of the thistle is in full blossom. 

Our Yankee antipathy to the crop of buckwheat 
ought not to prevent the farmer from attempting 
by its means to root out so obnoxious a weed as 
the Canada Thistle. B, C———-n, 





ADVANTAGE OF SIIORT STAGES IN 
DRAWING HEAVY LOADS. 


Mr Stuart Menteath, of Closeburn, ‘proprietor 
of one of the richest coalfields in that island, both 
as to quantity and quality, bas very successfully 
employed horse power to the drawing of heavy 
loads, by dividing the road into short stages. Be- 
fore this expedient was resorted to, each horse 
could travel the distance of only eighteen miles, 
and return with a load of twenty four hundred 
weight thrice a week; that is to say, the aggre- 
gate ofthe labor of each horse amounted to three 
tons twelve hundred weight weekly. But by di- 
viding that distance inio four stages of four and 
a half miles each, four horses can make three trips 
daily, and draw a load of thirty three hundred 
weight each trip, or very nearly five tons daily, 
or thirty tons weekly. Hence, according to this 
method, the aggregate of the labor of each horse 
amounts to above seven tons weekly. Suppose 
sixteen horses are employed, instead of making 
them travel eighteen miles one day, aud return 
with a load the following, the more advantageous 
plan is to arrange them in four divisions, and 
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1. Alcohol is not a creature of God. It is not 
of his concocting, No known substance in nature 
contains alchohol, either concentrated or diffused. 
It is literally a child of fire, and partukes largely 
of its paternal qualities —consuming, wasting, de- 
siroying—a good servant in some cases, a hard 
master in all, 

2. Alcoliol cannot be a good creature because it 
does no gyood—we mean as a beverage. Not a 
single instance can be produced in which it has 
promoted individual or sucial happiness, or pros- 
perity. its works have been only evil, and that 
continually. By the fruit the tree is judged ; and 
a righteous rule it is too, and always applicable, 
and in every case, where a rule of judgment is 
nezessary.—Now we think it demoustrable that 
no other invention of man has brought so much 
woe and. wretcheduess into the world, as this 
single discovery of the process of distillation ; 
and although we may admit that in some few ca- 
ses it may have been serviceable in the absence 
of other medicines, and that as a inenstrum in the 
arts, it may be of vaiue ; still these circumstances 
will not redeem it from the just odium of being a 
dungerous friend, and an unmerciul enemy. ‘The 
epithet * good,” cannot with any propriety, be ap- 
plied to it, especially in the sense in which it is 
generally applied. Rye is good and cora is good 
and molasses is good ; but ihe spirit tortured from 
them by fire, is not good.— Temperance Recorder. 





To INCREASE THE STRENGTH AND FIRMNESS 
OF THREAD AND COARSE CLoTH,—The lixivi- 
um of oak has been employed ‘or scarcely any 
other purpose than that of the tanner, and yet 
it is applicable to a great variety of uses, If 
thread, cords, nets, coarse linen, &c. be steep- 
ed in it, they acquire greater firmness and du- 
rability, Fishermen have long resorted to this, 
Nothing is more apt to spoil than skins, and 
yet this preserves them, [tis the same with 
hempen and linen cloth: they contain jmuch 
guinmy and resinous matter, which, with tap- 
nin, forms an envelope, and thus adds to their 
durability. Liven ought not to steep more 
than eight or ten days in this solution: it ae- 
quires a very brown color, When this color 
lades, the operation may be repeated. 

The best method of preserving nets and cor- 
dage is the following : Dissolve two pounds of 
Flemish glue in filteen gallons of water, dip 
the nets, &c. into this s» lution, and then steep 
them in a strong solution of oak or chestnut 
bark,—the tannu combines with the gelatine, 
and forms, between the fibres of the hemp, a 
solid net work, which adds great strength to 
the cords. Any bark which contains tannin 
may be employed in making a decoction; so 
bones, paring of skiu, remains of fish, &c. and 
generally all substances containing gelatine, 
may be used in making a gelatinous solution, 
Fishermen, who often throw away on the shore 
gelatinous fish, may use them for this purpose, 

[Jowr. des Connais. Usuellis.} 
AMERICAN FOREST TREES, 

Wire Oax.—Of the 140 different species 
of American trees growing over the height of 
30 feet, 44 are oaks. In this country, they 
are not found north of tne 48th degree of lati- 
tude, though on the other continent, they ex- 
tend from 60 deg. north to 35 deg. south.— 


make each division travel only four and a half They are more rare, and of a smaiier size in 


iniles in succession. Were this distance increas- 
ed to six stages, the load might be’proportionably 
inareased, with less fatigue to the horses ; for it 
will invariably be found, that the most profitable 
mode of applying horses’ labor is to vary their 
muscular action, and revive its tone by short aud 
frequent intervals of repose. 
Quar. Jour. of Agriculture. 





‘A Good creature of God.””—Many persons per- 
haps in the warmth of their zeal against temper- 
ance societies; peiliaps in the honest simplicity 
of their hearts, dicuified aleahol with the cogno- 
men of “ good creature of God.” In the use of 
this language, there is an abuse, for, 





Canada, and the northern parts of New Eng- 
land, than farther south, ‘hey are among our 
most lofty trees, growing to the eight of 70 or 
80 fect, and sometimes to 90 or 100. It is per- 
haps not known with certainty, to what age the 
oak lives, though there is sifficient proof in 
this country, as well as in Europe, (iat itlives 
to a great age, probably in some instances not 
less than 500 years. 

Numerous species of this genus are exten- 
sively used fur domestic and maritime purpos~ 
es. but uoue is so useful, either on this or the 
other continent, asthe Wire Oax. Its du- 
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rability, strength anc ease of working, poral pe John Murray undertook to shape some black 


it extensively useful for the farmer and mech- 


wax into the appearance of a spider, with a view 


anic, and especially the ship builder. It is|t® Observe whether the antipathy would take 
more used than any other material for ship buil-| Place t the simple figure of the insect, He then 
ding, as it is for farming utensils, such as carts withdrew, and soon came in again with the wax 


aod carriages of various kinds, ploughs, har- 
rows, and in some places, for the posts of fen- 


in his hand, which he kept shut. Mr Matthews, 
who in other respects, was a very amiable and 
moderate man, immediately conceiving that his 


ces, and various parts of houses, bridges, and | friend really had a spider in his hand, clapped his 


other species of architecture, 


hand to his sword with extreme fury, end, run- 


In one year 53 millions of staves were ex-| "ing back towards the partition, cried out most 
ported from the United States to the West In-|orribly. All the muscles of his face were swel- 
dies, and nearly that number to England, most led, his eyes rolled in the sockets, and his body 
of which were probably of the different species was immoveable. We were all exceedingly a- 


of cak, and a great part the white oak. For 
ardent spirits, wood of more open texture suf- 


fers the alcohol to evaporate through its pores; 


larmed, and immediately ran to his assistance, 
took his sword from him, and assured him, that 
what he bad conceived to be a spider, was noth- 
ing more than a piece of wax, which he might 


consequently, for such articles, white oak is|see upon the table. He remained some time in 
principally used, and is certainly, preferable | this spasmodic state; but at length, he began to 
for casks containing wine, cider or beer, The | "ecover, and to deplore the horrid passion from 


great flexibility of this timber, especially when 


which be still suffered. His pulse was very strong 


it is young, added to its strength and durabili- and quick, and his who\e body was covered with 


ty, fit it for the hoops of casks, and various 6th- 


er vessels. Baskets, applied to various uses 

in farming and domestic economy, are formed, 

in a great measure, of the same material. 
This and some other species of the oak, split 


a cold sweat: after taking an anodyne draught, 
he resumed his usual tranquility.” 





SUMMARY. 











with ease and regularity, or have a good rift,| COMMENCEMENT aT Warervitte. The com- 
as it is termed ; fur which circumstance, it is|mencement exercises last week at Waterville 


not onty easily rent into a convenient form for 
staves and houps, but in some places it was for- 
merly much used for clapboards, and even for 
shing!es, for the covering of houses and other 
buildings. It is more flexible but less elastic 
than white ash; consequently for springs to 
carriages, and other purposes which require 
elasticity, it is not so well fitted. It is also 
more liable to warp by exposure to the sun and 
and rains, than most other timber, and conse- 


College were highly creditable to that insti- 
tution. The day was uncommonly fine, and 
the town was crowded with people. This insti- 
tution is gaining strength and advancing with no 
very tardy step to a respectable rank and stand. 
ing among the Colleges of the Union. They have 
very extensive shops, and have perhaps carried 
the manual labor system in these,further than any 
other College. 


quently is not so well fitted for the covering of} The good effects of this are evident in the 


houses, the bodies of wagons, and other purpo- 
ges which expose it to warp. 

The acorn or fruit of the white oak, is large 
and sweet, but less abundant than of some oth- 
er species. It is eaten with avidity by some 
animals, especially the swine, which are fat- 
tened upon it when they range in forests that 
furnish them with a supply. This is the only 
species of oak which retains a portion of its 
leaves through the winter, and are removed 
only by the foliage of the succeeding spring. 
The color of these dry leaves, as well as that 
of the bark, gives the tree the name of white 
oak. The barren and fertile flowers open up- 
en different branches of the same tree, and in 
species of their genus, the fertile flower does 
not produce fruit, until the second year, or un- 
til it has remained upon the tree for nearly 
eighteen months. 

The question suggested itself to the author 
of the American Sylva, respecting this tree, as 
it did of others, whether it could to advantage 
be introduced for cultivation in Europe ; who 
coacluded, that as in his opinion, the white oak 
of Europe was of a firmer texture,"and a more 


health and vigor of the students, and its salutary 
influence is exhibited also in the moral deport- 
ment of the young men associated there. Much 
time which might otherwise be spent idly and 
foolishly by way of relaxation or exercise, is now 
occupied by a rational, useful and manly employ- 
ment, which tends not only to assist the indus- 


trious in defraying a part of their expenses, but 
gives elasticity and freshness to the system, and 
consequently invigorates and refreshes the mind. 


The inaugural address of the President was in- 
teresting and able. 


Sixteen young men were admitted to the de- 
gree of A. B. viz: 


Enoch Hutchinson, Newport, N. H.; Silas Ilsly, Lime- 
erick; Albert W. Poole, Portland; Thomas Leishman, 
Boothbay ; Charles Nickerson, Augusta; Walliam Stock- 
bridge, North Yarmouth; Allen Barrows, Hartford; J.C. 
Loring, Boston; Francis Barker, Hanson, N. H.; Charles 
Ww. Bradbury, Bangor ; Ivory Clark, Lebanon; Sylvanus 
G. Sargent, Methuen, Ms. ; Zeidial Bradford, New Bed- 
furd, Ms.; Carleton Parker, Hopkington, Ms.; Lemuel 
Porter, Jr., Boston; Edward P. McKown, Charlestown, 
Ms. W. B. S. Moore received the degree of A. M. 

Phineas Barnes. A. M. was appointed a Professor of 
Greek and Latin in the College. Hon. Lemuel Paine of 





valuable timber than that of America, if either Winslow, was elected Secretary of the Board of Trustees 


was introduced, it should be the European oak 


of the College, and James Stackpole, Jr. Esq. of Waterville 
Treasurer and Trustee. Gen. Alford Richardson of Port- 


into America, and sent some acorns from) land, and Rev. J. Gilpatrick of Bluehill elected Trustees. 


France across the Atlantic that the experiment 
might be made. 





The following is the standard value of Gop 
according to an act of Congress. 


AntipaTates.~-Zimmerman, in his curious} American, (coined before July 3ist, 1834,) is 


Treatise on Experience in Physic, gives the fol- 
lowing relation :-- * Happening to be in company 


valued at 94 8-10) cts. to the dwt. or 25 6-20 grs. 
to the dollar. Coined after July 31st, 1834, at 93 


with some English gentlemen; all of them men of | cts. to the dwt. or 25 9 grs. to the dollar. 
distinction, the conversaticn fell upon antipathies.| English. Brazilian and Portuguese.—94 8-10 cts 


Many of the company cenied their reality, and 
considered them as idle stories; but I assured 
them that they were truly a disease. Mr Wm. 
Matthews, son of the governor of Barbados, was 
ef my opinion, because he had an antipathy to 
apiders. The rest of the company laughed at him. 
I undertook to prove to them, that bis antipathy 
was really an impression on his mind, resulting 
from the determination of a mechanical effect.-- 


to the dwt. (when 22 carat) or 25 6-20 grs. to the 
dellar. 

French.—93 1.8 cts. to the dwt- (when 21 car. 
2 4-10 yrs.) or 25 j grs to the dollar. 

Spanish, Mexican and Columbian.—89 9-10 cts. 
to the dwt. (when 20 car. 37-16 grs.) or 26 7-10 
grs. to the dollar. 

The above are the only descriptions of Gold 
that pass current in the United States. Alli other 











kinds are sold at a certain rate per dwt, accord- 
ing to the purity of the Gold.— Bicknell’s Repor. 


LATE FROM EUROPE. 


By the ship Roscoe, Capt. Delano, from Liver. 
pool, we have dates to the 24th, and London to 
- 23d. The arrival furnishes nothing of partic. 
ular itnportance. Every thing of interes: wi; 
found below. : ’ = 

M. Conseil, one of the editors of the Nationa 
had been drowned at Rouen by the upestting of, 
boat- M. Armand Carrell, also one of the e 
had a narrow escape. 

Leopold had returned to Belgium. 

It was reported that the Pope’s troops would 
atternpt to wrest Ancona from the hands of the 
French by a coup de main. 

A report of the capture and death of Moreno ip 
Spain had been circulated. 

Mr. G. W. Wood's motion for the second rea,)- 
ing of the bill for the admission of Dissenters to 
the Universities, though powerfully opposed, has 
been carried in the House of Commons by a yore 
of 321 to 147. 

Count Jelski, formerly President of the Polish 
Bank, and who took part in the revolution, wag 
irying to establish a new Bank. The Russian 
Governor of Poland has issued his order prohib- 
iting the Poles from having any thing to do with 
Jelski. 

Letters from Carrick on Suir, state that the peo- 
ple had paraded the streets, ringing the bells, and 
threatening an attack upon the corn stores. 

Campiell, the poet, oe finished his “ Life of 
Mrs Siddons,” and it will immediately be issued 
from the press. 

The Marquis of Palmella and Admiral Napier 
Were daily expected in England from Portugal. 

A new colony is to be founded on the coast of 
South Australia, on a plan suggested in the work 
entitled * England America.” 

The Battle of Waterloo was celebrated by the 
Duke of Wellington by a large dinner party. The 
King was present. 

An academy of Architecwure is about to be in- 
stituted at Constantinople, having met with the 
approbation of the sultan, 

The Pacha of Egypt has opened the linea trade 
and manufacture, merely imposing a small tax 
upon each loom. 

The banking house of M. Hyppolite Darquez, 
at Calais, was robbed of 15,000 fr. 

At Berlin the small pox is raging with great 
malevolence- 


ditors, 





Buenos Ayres.—Buenos Ayres papers to the 14 
June have been received at New York. 

The members of the Cabinet of Buenos Ayres, 
finding their efforts to conciliate the various par- 
ties ineffectual, have resigned their places. It 
does not appear by whom the vacancies Lave 
been supplied. 

The news from Peru comes down to the Ist of 
March.—The issue of the civil war was regarded 
as doubtful, though some advantages have been 
gained by the troops of the President ‘Obregoso) 
over those of Gamarra. The latter, however, 
had a strong military foree with bim, and was 
master of several departments. 

Montevideo papers of the 2d of June announce 
the entire defeat of Lavalleja, who escaped into 
the Brazilian territory. The main inveding army 


under Lavalleja, does not appear to have excced- 
ed 100 men. 





The following circumstance is mentioned in 4 
Boulogne paper. One M. Noel, a bachelor, aged 
85, a native of the village of Crembrest, which he 
left seventy years ago, returned a few months 
since in order to renew his acquaintance with his 
family, and gave an entertainment, to which bis 
nephews and nieces, with their children, were in- 
vited to the number of forty. After the banquet 
he marshalled them in three ranks, and made 
each individual a present of a thousand frances. 
The ages of his guests varied from six to seventy 
seven. 








od 


Green Room News.—Miss Phillips, Sheridan 
Knowles, and Old Matthews, are on the water by 
this time, shipped by Price for the Park. Soon 
dit, Malibran is engaged, and Rubini—for three 
months, the former at $12,000, the latter at $10,- 
000.—.V. Y° Times. 
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Official Notice to Claimante.—Aun act of Con- 

ress, was passed ov the 19th uf June, 1834, by 
which Pensions, for the further term of five years 
are continued to the Widows of those slain or 
jyst in private armed vessels. 

Ty entitle a widow to the benefit of this act, 
she must prove that she still continues the widow 
of the persou on whose account she received her 
former pension. re 

The certificate of a commissioned officer of the 
Navy as to continuance of widowhood, will be 
sufficient. When this, however, cannot be ob- 
rained, the testimony of credible witnesses must 
be furnished ; the credibility to be certified by the 
Justice of Peace, or other person qualified to ad- 
minister oaths, before whom the testimony has 
heen taken. The authority of such Justice of the 
Peace, or other person, to officiate, must be duly 
suthenticated under the seal of a Court of Rec- 
ord. JOHN BOYLE, 

Acting Secretary of the Navy. 

Navy DerartMent, 23 July, 1834. 





The schr. Respect, of Mount Desert, Maine, 
Capt. Joshua Freeman, cleared from the Schuy!- 
kill wharves, on Saturday, with a load of coal. 
When a few miles down the river, Capt. Free- 
man fellon the deck in a state of violent illness. 
He became deranged, and died in a short time. 
He was of robust habits, and had exerted himself 
much through the day, which, with the excessive 
heat of the sun, no doubt caused his death. 

U. S. Gazette. 





Montreal, July 24.—Notwithstanding the state 
of the public health—there is no panic, no alarm; 
business continues with some little abatement. 
Awong the deaths since my last, are T. A. Tur- 
ver, Esq. President of the Trinity Board, Miss 
Doyle, formerly of Halifax, Mr. W. G. Pell. Que- 
hee suburbs, Mrs. Thompson, and Mrs, Cliff, in 
St. Lawrence suburbs, Last night a respectable 
Ameriean gentiernan died ; he was ip town col- 
lecting subscribers or purchasers fora map. Mr. 
Auerill, steamboat agent, is announced at the 
point of death. I visited the Cholera Hospital 
avout an howr ago; only two new eases have 
come in today. ‘Fhe whole number now in Los- 
pital ace 12, five of whom are cured of Cholera ; 
but are labouring under Typhus, with rather un- 
promising symptoms, 

From extensive observation in 1832, I am ena- 
bled tosay that the present disease differs in noth- 
ing, a8 far as | can see, except that the cramps 
are not so severe, and thatthe French Canadians 
do not suffer so fatally now as in 1832. 


NM. Y. Daily Advertiser. 


Bt. Louis July 15, Cholera.—We learn from the 
Enquirer, printed at Liberty, Clay county, that 
Cholera exists to an alarming degree among the 
Mormons who recently emigrated tothat county, 
and that it had spread to those who previously 
resided there. In three or four days after it ap- 
peared,eighteen cases happened,thirteen of which 
were fatal ; and little hopes was entertained of 
the others, The disease, it is said, was confined 
to the Mormons. 

The pestilence has appeared at Rushville, Pe- 
kin, and Dillon’s settlement near Pekin. At Rush- 
ville, previous te the 8th inet. the following per- 
tons had died—Win. McCreery, (state senator,) 
U. V. Putnam, Ruel Redfield and child, Mrs. 
Wethers, James Hagerty, Hugh McCreery, sen. 
‘id his wife, Robert Gay, and two children nam- 
ti Smith. At Pekin there had been nine deeths, 
‘p to last Wednesday. At Dillon’s settlewent, 
ight caves and four deaths. 








The Hambarg Correspondent of the 17th June 
has the following from Hanover, dated the 14th: 
The friends of astronomy will be pleased to 
arn that Sir John Herschel has written from the 
‘pe of Goed Hope, to his aunt, Miss Caroline 
Herschel, resident here. He had already fixed 
¥ astronomical instruments, especially his twen- 
'y foot teleseope ; and ere new, has begun his ob- 
rations, His last letter is dated the 28th of 
larch. He alludes again to his prosperous voy- 
‘es, and to the safe conveyance of his valuable 
‘struments ; he resides in the country, about five 
niles from Cape Town, near the Table Mountain 
“ 40 ¢nehanting valley ; tofity wees, rare and 





beautiful shrubs, and flowering plants surround 
his dwelling ; his eye gazes on clear and cloud- 
less skies, studded with those innumerable stars, 
that are the objects of his elevated pursuits. He 
ig sanguine in his hopes of making important dis 
coveries. ‘The astronomers of Europe do not of- 
ten find the nights suitable for their researches ; 
at the Cape, Herschel finds that out of five nights, 
three are perfectly bright and clear.” 





Coynterfeit five doHar notes on the Bank of wl. 
bany are incirculation. The plate is the same as 
the $5 counterfeit nores on the Bank of Auvurn, 
and are signed W.H. Winkoop, Cashier, J. P. Van 
Ness, President—dated July 4, 1833. 





An extraordinary work, called the Philosophy 
of lainting, by an extraordinary man, says a Lon- 
don Critic, willsoon appear. ‘The author is au 
American, Mr. Rand. 





The Hagerstown Mai! says:—“ We learn that 
on Mouday afternoon last, bail stones, of an un- 
usually large size, fell in the neighborhood of Ba- 
kersville, in this county. Many of them were 8, 
10, and even 12 inches in ewcumference—weigh- 
ing from one quarter to three quarters of a pound: 
One which was picked up at Maj. Baker’s, weigh- 
ed a pound, A cow, ownea by Mr. Galeon, was 
struck by two of them and killed. The damage 
done to corn, &c. was not very considerable, as 
but few fell.” 





Wool.—An agent from London has bought all 
the large clips of wool in this neighborhood for 
about 50c. to ship to Europe.— In ordinary times 
the home manulacturers would have been enab- 
led to have purchased ite Last year, the same 


quality of wool sold for 72c.— Geneva, N. Y. Whig. 





The Cholera has reavpeared at Wheeling. Pre- 
vious to the 22d inst. several had died, and at the 
lust accounts the disease was spreading. 








Come Father!—Turning the corner of Church 
and Warren streets the other evening, our atten- 
tion was arrested by the tender and plaintive ex- 
clamation of a young female voice—“ Come fu- 
ther—do do come!” Weturned, and there stood 
a man respectably loeking and comfortly clad, 
holding by one hand on the railing, and support- 
ed by a little girl, his daughter, on the other side. 
She was tenderly entreating a drunken father to 
go home. He started off, the child clinging to 
his side, and as he reeled and almost fell into the 
gutter, the little thing literally braced herself a- 
gainst the pavement, and held him up- She stil! 
supported him, as he staggered to and fro, until 
we turned from the painful spectacle! What a 
beautiful commentary is this upon the affection 
ofa daughter, and what a loathsome ove upon 
the sin of drunkenness! “Oh, that man should 
put an enemy to his mouth to steal away his 
brain !”--G. Y. Com. 

Juvenile Intrepidity. About 4 o’clock on Sun- 
gay afternoon achild about 5 years of age belong- 
ing to a poor woman residing in Water street fell 
off Vine street wharf into the Delaware, and sunk; 
a lad named Wun. Riddle, about 13 years of age 
son of Mr. John Riddle, residing in Ferris’s court, 
near Vine west of Front street caught a glimpse 
of the ehild as it dropped from the wharf, rushed 
to the spot leapt mto the water and brought the 
ehild safe to land. The gratitude of the mother 
was unbounded, she had witnessed the noble act 
of the boy and pressed him to take all the money 
she had by her, but his reply was, ‘1 pip’nT save 
IT FOR MONEY!’ 





Texas.--The New York Enquirer says, ‘ ft is 


the purchase of ‘'exas. The U.S. imports from 
the Mexican Republic, already amounted te $4,- 
000,000, and the exports to 3,000,000. 





Among the foreign deaths, we notice in the pa- 
pers, those of Sir R. Preston, baronet of Scovland | 
ut the age of 95 years. He died at Vaileyfield, | 
possessed of an estate worth a million sterling ; 
also that of Mr Edward Cearns, jr. an emiment 





supposed by many, that there is a negotiation | pete 
pending between the U. States and Mexico, for | °!!, of & beantful mahogany eolor, and of a most perfeet 








An Interesting Coincidence.—\t is very perti- 
rently and naturally remarked by the Raleigh(N. 
C.) Register, that La Fafayetie died on the An- 
niversary of the first Declaration of Independence 
the 20th of May being the day on which North 
Carolina declared herself lndependent ; and that 
too, tt is curious to observe, in language ahnost 
identical with that used afterwards by Mr Jeffer- 
son, in drawing up the Declaration of the Uniied 
Colonies. It is well observed, further, by the 
same paper, that it is a very striking comeidence 
that Adams, Jefferson, and Monroe, should have 
died on the Anniversary of the General Declara- 
tion of our country’s independence, aud La Fay- 
ette on thet of the original one. 





Jack Downine.— This distinguished ‘person- 
age, it wilh be perceived, has honored us with 
a lettter. His shrewdness and queer way of 
showing his common sense, entitle him to the 
attention and respect of the public. Jack was 
bred to the plough, the best occupation in the 
world to give strength and vigor to the frame, 
and clearness of intellect. We hope the Ma- 
jor wall continue his favors, 





CorRECTION.—In the Editorial article page 226 of ows 
last number, for quetss read gneiss, and for Staucotide read 
Staurolide. 
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MARRIAGES. 

In Wiscasset, Rev. Abie! Wood, Jr. Pastor of the Bap- 
tist church in Wiscasset, to Miss Catharine Jane Feiker. 

In Bath, Alvan E. Smali, druggist of Saco, to Miss Mar- 
tha Mery Sloan. 

In South Berwick, Nicholas E. Paine, Esq. of Sanford, 
to Miss Abby Mary, daughter of the late Capt. Oakman 
Sprague of Bath. 

ES FS TT 


DEATHS. 


In Monmouth, on the 5th inst. Jolin Barrows, Esq. for- 
merly of this town,.aged 50, 

In Leeds, on the 30th ult. Mr Simeon Gould, aged 62. 

In Thomaston, Mrs Snow, aged 85. 

In Hallowell, Elizabeth, wife of Joseph Burton,—and a 
daughter of Jesse Robinson of Waterville, aged 34 

In Union, Mr Spencer M. son of Mr Jolin C. Rollins, 
aged 25 years. Lewis, son of Mr Joseph Ingraham. 























BRIGHTON MARKET—Monpay, July 28. 
(Reported for the Boston Daily Advertiser & Patriot. 
At Market this day, 380 Beef Cattle, 15 Cows & Calves, 

2300 Sheep, and 190 Swine. About 70 Beef Cattle remain 
unsold. 

Prices. Beef Cattle.—A falling off from last week o 
about 25c per hundred. We quote prime at 5 a 5 25, good 
at 4504475; thin at 8 50a 4 25. 

Cows and Calbes—We noticed sales at 22, 23, 26, and 

32. 

. Sheep .—Lots were taken at I 50, 162, 175, 1 84,1 92, 
2,217,225 and 250. Wethers at 3, 3 25, 3 50 and $4 

Sawine—Dull—No sales of Lots noticed ; a few only were 
retailed at about last week’s price. 

— =] 


AGRICULTURAL. 


OTICE is hereby given that the Semi-Annual meeting 
of the Kennebee County Ag. Society will be held at 
the Masonic Hall in Winthrop, on Wednesday the 27 
inst. at one o’clock in the afternoon, for the transaction of 
such business as may be deemed necessary. 
S. BENJAMIN, Rec. Sec’y. 
Winthrop, August 2, 1834. 


NOTICE. 


gyre inhabitants of Winthrop and vicinity are informed 
that Books left at the Maime Farmer office wil! oe 
bound in the neatest manner. 


Bull Caton. 


yee’ sale by tbe Agent of Israel Thorndike, Esq. of Boo- 
ton, at his Farm in Jackson, County of Waldo. 
Caron is a first rate full blood North Devon, 21-2 years 


























form and proportion. He was raised in Baltimore, and is 
the favorite breed of Mr Coke, the great English agriceb- 
turalist, who sent them as a present to his frieud Mr Caton 
of Baltumore, son in law of the late Charles Carrol. Me. 
Coke considers the North Devons the most valuable stoek 
in his possession, although he has extensive herds of the ve- 
rious improved breeds in England. ‘The subscriber*has twe 
bulls of the same breed, and ts therefore disposed to offer 
Caron tor sale at one hundred deliars in cash, approved ee- 
ourity siX months, or for his value in good Cows or Oxen, 
JOSEPH PILLSBURY, Agent: 





and highly valued merehaus of London. 


Jackson, Alay 27, 1834, Gw2h 
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From the Jotelligencer. 
TO THE NIGHTINGALE, 


Sweet Philomel, that sing’st at eve, 
Amid yon fragrant bowers ; 

For thee, | would a garland weave, 
Of never fading flowers. 


Thy plaintive lay, ah, who shall hear, 
Or who thy strains admire ? 

Sweet bird, my lene, attentive ear, 
Shall list, and never ure, 


Thy tender tale, of melting woe, 
Accords with my distress ; 

And, as thy strains melodious flow, 
They make my sorrows less, 


But tell me, sweetest Songster, tell 
In thy own plaintive tone, 

What woes in mournful cadence swell 
Thy melancholy song ? 


, 
Say, dost thou mourn thy summer mate, 
On wings inconstant flown 4 
Art thou left lone and desolate, 
O’er thy sad lot to moan ? 


If this be all, Oh cease that strain, 
Let Sorrow rest awhile; 
For when soft Spring returns again, 
She’ll bring thee——Friendship’s smile. 


But ah! what Spring, in its return, 
Can bring back lite and bloom ; 

And bid the ashes in yon urn, 
Their former life resume ? 


I loved, alas, too deeply loved 
Those lips’ melodious tone ; 

Which like the harp by zephyrs moved, 
Breathed melody alone. 


1 felt, perhaps, too much delight, 
In gazing on that eye, 

Which once, shone in the unquenched light 
O/ mirth and gaiety, 


Long shall I feel as first I felt 
The desolating blow ; 

Perchance in tender mercy dealt, 
That laid Maria low. 


Now hushed that tone and closed that eye, 
And motionless that form :— 

** Oh! "tis a fearful thing to die !”” 
And feed the greedy worm. 


But still more beautiful she seemed 
In Death’s last cold embrace ; 

Than when the flush of beauty beamed 
Upon her radiant face, 


Sweet bird ; thy sorrows soon will sleep 
In cold Ubtivion’s stream ; 
But mine will faithful memory keep 
Fresh through life’s tevered dream. 
Evposia. 





AIR—suNG BY MRS. CLARA FISHER. 
I have fruits, I have flowers, that were gathered in the 
bowers, 
Amid the blooming hills so high, so high— 
I have fruits, 1 heve flowers, the daughters of the showers, 
Of the dews and the rills—will you buy ? will you buy ? 


I’ve a young Nightingale, that by moonlight in the vale, 
So fondly to a rose his love did sigh, did sigh— 
I stole within their bower, caught the silly bird and flower, 
Will you buy the pretty lovers will you buy ? 

Wiil you buy ? 
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MISCELLANY. 
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THE ENJOYMENT OF READING. 


We said’a word or two on this subject in our 
preceding volume ; and on account of its great 
importance to every individual, we cannot help 
again adverting to it. We recommend those 
who have not taken the Penny Magazine from 
its commencement, at least to purchase No. 95, 
for September 28, 1833, It is most gratifying 
to reflect that there is not a human being, en- 
dowed with health and the ordinary condition 
of the human faculties, that may not participate 
in what Sir John Herschel appears to consider 
the greatest of human pleasures. It is delight- 
ful to forsee that, when the whole of society 
shall be so far educated as to derive pleasure 
from reading, and when books are as common 
as bread and potatoes, the hardest-worked ag- 
ricultural laborer or mechanic, when he goes 
home from his day's toil, may plunge at once 





[into intense enjoyment by taking up a book.— 


The most gratilying circumstance respecting 
this enjoyment is its universality, and its appli- 
cability to all countries, all future ages, and to 
every human being in tolerable health and a- 
bove destitution. It is equally applicable to 
man, whether in prosperity or adversity ; whe- 
ther in prison or free ; and even, to a certain 
extent, whether in health or sickness. Anoth- 
er gratifying prospect anticipated from the re- 
sult of universal reading is, universal improve- 
ment of worldly circumstances, Let any taste 
become general, and the regulations and habits 
of society will accommodate themselves to that 
taste. The hours of labor, at present, afford 
barely time for eating and sleeping ; but when 
reading becomes a necessary of life to every 
one, even the lowest, class of society, they will 
be reduced so as to afford time for that emjov- 
ment also. Surely, if nothing else were to be 
gained by a system of national education, but 
the power of conferring so much happiness on 
millions, it would deserve the patronage of eve- 
ry benevolent mind, and be worthy the adop- 
tion alike of governments professing to be pa- 
ternal or to be representative. But the main 
object which we have now in view is to impress 
Sir John Herschel’s statement strongly on the 
mind of the young mechanic, so as to encour- 
age him, above all other earthly things, to 
cherish a taste for reading in himself, and in 
all those with whom he may have any thing to 
do. Another point to which we wish to direct 
attention is the necessity, when a national sys- 
tem of education is established, of adding to 
every school, not only a garden, a workshop 
for teaching the simpler operations of the me- 
chanical arts, and a kitchen for teaching the 
girls cookery, but also a circulating library for 
the benefit of the whole parish. In furtherance 
of these objects, we cannot resist giving the 
following short extract from Sir John Hersch- 
el’s address: ‘‘ Of all the amusements which 
can possibly be imagined for a hard-working 
man, after his daily toil, or in its intervals, 
there is nothing like reading an entertaining 
book, supposing him to have a taste for it, and 
supposing him to have the book to read. It 
calls for no bodily exertion, of which he has 
had enough, or too much. It relieves his home 
of its dulness and sameness, which, in nine ca- 
ses out of ten, is what drives him out to the 
alehouse, to his own ruin and his family’s. It 
transports him into a livelier, and gayer, and 
more diversified and interesting scene ; and, 
while he enjoys himself there, he may forget 
the evils of the present moment, fully as much 
as if he were ever so drnnk, with the great ad- 
vantage of finding himself the next day with his 
morey in his pocket, or, at least, lai¢ out in real 
necessaries and comforts for himself and his 
family,—and withont a head-ach. Nay, it ac- 
companies him to his next day’s work ; and, 
if the book he has been reading be any thing 
above the very idlest and lightest, gives him 
something to think of besides the mere mech- 
anical drudgery of bis every-day occupation— 
something he can enjoy while absent, and look 
forward with pleasure to.”.....‘' If I were to 
pray for a taste which should stand me in stead 
under every variety of circumstances, and be a 
source of happiness and cheerfulness to me 
through life, and a shield against its ills, how- 
ever things might go amiss, and the world 
frown upon me, it would be a taste for reading.” 
Penny Magazine. 





Tue Fire or Apversity.—It was related 
of the celebrated Dr. Spurzheim, who died in 
Boston about a year ago, that, in selecting a 
lady for a wife, he made choice of one who had 





seen much trouble and had passed through un- 





common scenes of calamity. His theory was 
that great meotal suffering was necessary in 
the formation of human character, to develope 
the highest and purest qualities of the soul. 

We need not say how well this corresponds 
with the sacred declaration, ‘ Every son whom 
he loveth therefore he chasteneth.” 

It is hard to heave the sigh, to shed the mid- 
night tear, to feel sorrow passing heavily on 
the naked heart, and such sorrow, too, as we 
dare not suffer any one but God to look upon: 
it is hard and bitter, yet, under its chastening 
influence, it is not for us to say how much the 
heart beautifies, and the will acquires the prio. 
ciples of obedience. 

Laying aside the considerations of religious 
improvement, we often see the soul aroused to 
a strong energy, to the exertion of unwonted 


How many deathless works of genius have 
been forced into being by the iron hand of po. 
verty ? Debts, embarrassments, and want, 
have been the uncongenial, yet creative ele- 
ments of poetry and romance, The sweetest 
songs of the swan are fabled to be extorted by 
the agonies of death, 

Let the sufferer who struggles under strange 
and dreadful dispensations—she who mourns a 
drunken husband—-or he who mourns the s0l- 
ace of his heart immured in an untimely grave 
—reflect, that affliction only darkens this world 
that it may brighten the next. 
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NOTICE. 
by a subscriber having located himself 
in Winthrop Village, intends carrying 
on the COOPERING BUSINESS is 
its various branches—he flatters himself 
that he will give entire satisfaction to all 
who may favor him with their custom. 
HEZ’H HUTCHINS. 
N. B. WANTED TO PURCHASE, White An 
and Oak bbl. Staves and Heading, Hoop Poles, and a few 
seasoned Pine Boards, for which @ fair price will be paid. 
Winthrop, July 11, 1834. H. a. 
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HORSE FOR SALE. 


K OR SALE, a good HORSE, 6 years old last spring; 
well broke and kind jn any harness, and will be a val: 
uable horse for a farmer. He will be sold at a bargain fo 
cash or approved credit. Enquire at this office. 


Real Estate for Sale. 


K OR SALE, upon reasonable terms, the Dwelling house 
and Jot upon which it stands, and a Blacksmith shop, 
recently occupied by CORNELIUS ADLE, situated at — 
Winthrop. For further particulars enquire of DANIE 
BROWN of Readfield, or C. ADLE on the premises, ¥# 
is duly authorized to make sale. 

East Winthrop,July 29h, 1834. 
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Dissolution of Copartnership. 


HE Copartnership heretofore existing under the “ 
of WHITE & WILLIAMS is this day by mu\® 
consent dissolved. All persons indebted to the late oon 
requesed to make ap — “4 E, WILLIA™?, 
i rized to settle the same. 
ene daly ane eREENLIER WHITE. 
EDWARD WILLIAMS. 
Augusta, July 12, 1834 











FASHIONABLE 


TAILORING. 


apt fires 
EVHE Copartnership heretofore existing under the 5 
&r i; PRESCO TT & DEALY having been diwlve 
the subscriber would respectfully inform the inhabita A 
Winthrop and vicinity, that he has taken the poet “| 
occupied by Miss Hannah C. Tilton, next door to 
Office, where he intends carrying on the 


TAILORING BUSINESS i she 

in all its various branches. He has the latest Lon ~ “a 
York and Boston Fashions as often as they re, bie 
pains will be spared to satisfy those who may a 
with their custom, which will be faithfully done in te 
est manner and most approved style, and warran 
the person and suit oo ne of customers. 

Mgr Cutting carefully attended to. pEALT. 


JaMES 
Winthrop, July 22, 1834. 





power, by the pressure of some kind affliction, - 


nao 


De 


of 


